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jhe aerdbeitani MONTPELIER, VT., SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 1846. = WOE BS 
Biographital Sketeh of Rev. Hosea Ballou, att the prejudices of iny early education, in these | preaching Universal Salvation, on the Usivinistic 
BY REV. 0. A, SKINNER. things, were arrayed ‘against my making any ad- principles of atonement, and imputed righteous- 


Rev. Hosea Ballou was born in the town of vances. Bat in the spring following my union | ness." —pp. 434, 435, 436. 
Richmond, N. H., April 30, 1771. He was the) with the Baptist church, I left Richmond, my na-|!- Shortly after he commenced preaching Univers 
5 


son of Rev. Maturin Ballou, a preacher of the tive place, and went with my brother Stephen, | salism, he was excommunicated for heresy. The 
Baptist denomination, and for many years pastor | next older than myself, who joined the church a) letter of excommunication stated that no fault was 
of a-church in. Richmond. Of the early life of short time after me, to Hartford, New York, then | found in him except for believing that God would 
the subject of this sketch, we ‘have but few par-| called Westfield, where we spent the summer.— | save all men. 7 
tieulars. We only know that in his nineteenth In this town there was a Baptist church ard con-| — It will be seen, by the extract made from Mr. 
year he made a public profession of religion, and | gregation, enjoying the pastoral labors of Elder} Ballou’s letter, that when he commenced preach- 
joined the church of which his father was pastor. | Brown, on whose ministry we attended. My hro-| ing Universalism, he was a believer in the trini 
His union with this church took place in January | ther was apprehensive that my mind was inclined | ty, vicarious atonement, and imputed righteous- 
1789. At that time the Baptists were very tena- '° Universalism; and told me that he had a desire |ness. He did not, however, long retain those 
cious. Calvinists, and Mr. Ballou believed their that I should converse with Elder Brown on the! views. Unaided by any work against them, or 
views, not only in regard: to the eternity of mise- subject, by which means he hoped I should be-| any conversation with those who denied them, he 
ry, but also in regard to the general plan of sal-| come fully convinced that the doctrine was false, | waa led by his own inquities and reflections to 
Vation. He was educated in the Calvinistic the-| @%d be more settled in the belief in which I had | reject them. | On this point he says, in the Jetter 
ology. Respecting his early religious education —s Ss eapomeonn p It must be preity eg | from which we have quoted, 
he says: at 1 was, by no means, at that time settle in ‘*T had preached but h : 

“*4s to the doctrine of Calvinism, of which my | ™Y faith. “Fhere was, at my brother’s request, a | mind was watirely freed from malt she ‘pebpheaitions 


honored father was a believer, and which doctrine |COMference appointed, after public services, on | of the doctrine of the trini 
’ : : . ty, and th ! 
he preached until nearly the end of his publie | the Sabbath, for Elder Brown to convince me | notion of atonement. But hs pr thane Frcora 


labors, my acquaintance with its various tenets, | — I ert to give no heed to the doctrine which | vances, as I am disposéd to call them, f had the 
abored in my mind. Accordingly we met. The! assistance of no author. or writer. As fast as 


while quite a youth, was by no means very limi-| ‘4 
ted. Owing to the pious endeavors of a parent, | Elder requested me to turn to some passages Of those old doctrines were, by any means, rendered 
the subjects of inquiry, in my mind, they became 


whose affections for his children rendered him ex- vabedtidd which appeared to me favorable to Uni-| 
tremely anxious for their spiritual welfare; ad the ef ae pn, to do his endeavors to show | exploded, But it would be difficult for me. now 
to an early desire of my own to understand the| M¢ the error o! applying it ir favor of such | to recall the particular incidents which 
: #9 te M doctrine. 1 well remember th i- tage . . which suggested 

doctrine of Christianity correctly, I was well ac- : 4 r the apparent confi-| queries in my mind respecting them. It b 
quainted with the common arguments which were dence which this man manifested when he took proper for me_ here Ee neadacen cire aan ; 
used in support of predestination, election, and his seat, and culled on me to find some scripture, | which, no doubt, had no small tend apeehden 
. : that in the least favored so dangero or, | : , eacenty Suldeing 
reprobation, the fall of man, the penal sufferings | 7% '" ‘ne least favored so dangerous anerror, | me on to the ground where I have, for man 
of Christ for the elect, the justice of reprobation, | I opened tothe Sth chapter of Romans. 1 had) years, felt established. It. was my sending, ¢ nd 
and many other particulars, such as regard the | "ead this’ chapter with much attention, and W4as|deistical writings. By this means | ae led to 
moral agency of man and his inability to regen-| tolerably acquainted ‘with the several patts, and|see that it was utterly impossible to maintain 
erate himself, the sovereignty and irresistibility of | their relation to each other. I directed him to Christianity as it had been generally believed in 
regenerating grace, &c.” jee 18th verse, and told im that [ was unable to|the church. This led me, of course, to examine 

In a letter, published in the Modern History of understand the passage, il it'apreed with the doc-| the question, whether they did. really teach that 
Universalism, Mr. Ballou says: trine-of the eternal rept obation of any of the hu-| Jesus Christ died to reconcile an unchangeable 

“At the time I joined the Baptist church, there | ™@" family, He itnthediately’ ‘began, in his way, | God to his own creatures? You, cannot suppose 
were in Richmond and Warwick. a few individu- |? speak’ very loudly, and nothing to the subject. | that [ was not long in finding that so far from teach- 
als, who called themselves Universalists, and who When he would stop, Phad‘only to inform him) ing such absurdities, the Scriptures teach that 
occasionally heard Br, Caleb Rich hold forth that that what he had’ offered had no relation to the|+ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
doctrine. There was also an elderly geatleman text I had produced; and by showing “him that| himself.’ The question respecting the trinity was 
by the name of Ballou, a distant relation of my ‘the same'all'men who were under condemnation | by the same means, as speedily settled. But I 
father, who also occasionally preached the same |'" the first urémber of the text, were under justifi- | cannot say, for certainty, what year I became a 
doctrine. These individuals frequently atfended | ©@tion in the last, evidently’confused his mind, | Unitarian, but it was long before I wrote my 
the Baptist meetings, and being of my acquain- and immediately turned’ it sour. He was 10’ Treatise on Atonement, the date of which you 
tance, we often conversed on the question, whe- |longer able to converse, with a ‘right spirit, and! have.—pp, 436, 437.” ; 
ther all mankind would’ alike be made partakers | prudence dictated a discontinuance. My brother! Mr. Ballou maintains that we have no evidence 
of the salvation of God. ‘In those conversations |now grew more uneasy, and told me that he was that the consequences of sin extend into the future 
I frequently found that my Calvinistic tenets | Sorry I had conversed with Elder Brown. * For,’ state. He holds that all the effects of our ac 
could be managed. either to result. in Universal |said he, ‘as he could by no means answer you, tions, whether bad or good, are confined to this 
Salvation, or to compel me to acknowledge the and as he manifested anger, you will think you life, Such, however, were not his views when 
partiality of the divine favor. This gave me no had the best of the argument, and will feel en-| he commenced his labors in the ministry, or any 
small inquietude of mind; as I was always una- couraged to indulge favorable thoughts of Uni-| of his co-workers. There is now a very large 
ble to derive satisfaction from sentiments which | versalism.” You cannot suppose that I now use! proportion of our ministers, who disagree with 
could; not defend, That. which more than. any- the very words which were used in conversation |him in the above mentioned points. his differ- 
thing else contributed to turn. my thonghts, seri- so- long ago; T am caréfal only to give you the| ence, however, does not. lesson his .esteem for 
ously towards the belief, of Universal Salvation, subject, As to this Elder Brown, [ am far from’ them, In the letter from which we have qtioted, 
was the ardent, desires with which I found .mysel(| “ishing to represent him in an unfavorable: light. | Mr. Ballou says, in reference to the question of 
exercised, that sinners might be brought to re- I believe lie was a worthy man. But ‘it 1s a fact, | future punishment,— 
pentance and salvation. I found it utterly im- | that he was extremely ignorant of the subject, | ‘**Respecting the ductrine of a future state of 
possible to bring the feelings of my heart to con- | having had, as I presome, no-acquaintance with | retribution, there was, in my youth, but little said. 
form to the doctrine of eternal reprobation; and | the views of Universatists, of with their manner | Universalists having obtained satisfaction that 
I was compelled to allow, either that such feel- of arguing. { continued’ iny researclies with 80! none of the human race would. suffer endless pun- 
ings were'sinful, or that my heavenly Father, in small solicitude; and’ by reading the Scriptures, ' jshment, thought they had sufficient reason to re- 
giving them to me; had imparted an evidence in| 20d by conversing with’ those who opposed the joice with exceeding joy, and to glory in the mer- 
fever othe Salvation of all men; the force’ of doctrine, béfure I returned, the next fall, to Rich-| cy of God, I never made the question a subject 
which I found tio ‘means to resist! As’ yet. I was, mond, my mind was quite settled in the consoling | uf close investigation until lately. When I wrote 
like young converts im ‘general, very little ac- belief that God will finally have ‘mercy on all! my Notes. on the Parables, and my Treatise on 
quainted’ with the Scriptures. But the: trials men. On my return, I found that my brother,’ Atonement, I had travelled, in..my mind, away 
which I was then undergoing led me to examine David Ballou, whose ‘age is sdme overt twelve | from papal sufferings so entirely, that I was sat- 
the written word, to satisfy myself ‘on the great Years advariced of mine, had'not only Spenly pro- | isfied that if any suffered jin the future state, it 
question which had such weight on my mind. fessed Universal Salvation, but had commenced | would be,because they would be sinful, in that 
On reading the Bible, there would, now, and then, préaching tliedoctrine. “I Hit most of my time site.” But I cannot say that. was fully sa =m 
here and there, a passage ‘appear’ to favor the| With hitviuntil the fall! Before 1, was wwenty “one, ie ie le ugh pupatment, he ure 
doctrine of universal’ and” impartial grace. But | Whén'l Began’ to'speile in public) “betieving” atid’ world, Gutil 1 obtained this satisfaction by altend- 
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ing to the subject with Dr. Edward Turner, then 
of Charlestown. For the purpose of satisfying 
ourselves respecting the doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures, on this question, we agreed to. do the best 
we could; he in favor of future punishment, and 
} the contrary. Our investigations were publish- 
ed in a periodical, called the Gospel Visitant.— 
While attending to this correspondence, I became 
entirely satisfied that the Scriptures begin and 
end the history of sin in flesh and blood; and that 
beyond this mortal existence the Bible teaches no 
other sentient state but that which is called by 
the blessed name of life and immortality. 

** When I sat down to reply to Br. Turner, who 
urged the passage in Peter, respecting the spirits 
in prison, I knew not by what means! could ex- 
plain the text without allowing it to favor the doc- 
trine of future sufferings. I had, at that time, no 
knowledge of any translation of the text, but the 
one in our common version. But on reading the 
whole subject in connexion, the light broke on my 
mind, and I was satisfied that Peter alluded to the 
Gentiles, by spirits in prison, which made the 
passage agree with Isaiah 42d.” 


We have now presented to the reader all that 
we have been able to obtain respecting the early 
life and opinions of Mr. Ballou; his conversion 
to Universalism; his entrance upon the work of 
the ministry; and the advancement of his mind, 
in Christian knowledge. We have not time, even 
if we had the ability, to give a just description of 
him as a man, a Christian, and a preacher. We 
will not, however, permit the occasion to pass 
without offering a word on each of these points. 


We presume no one was ever more highly be- 
loved and truly respected by his acquaintances 
than Mr. Ballou. Pleasant in his disposition, 
and honest in his dealings, he has uniformly en- 
joyed their confidence and esteem. Though he 
always sustains a becoming dignity of character, 
and is never light or trifling, he has a pleasantry 
and shrewdness which render his company pecu- 
jiarly agreeable. = 

As a Christian, Mr. Ballou is firm in faith and 
catholic in spirit. While he believes with un- 
doubting confidence what he preaches, and has 
no respect for what he considers error in doctrine, 
he never manifests a want of kindness toward 
those of an opposite faith, We are aware that 
many entertain a different opinion. But they 
misjudge him. Itis true, that for the insincere 
and hypocritical he has no mercy, and if he had 
he would not be faithful to his ministry. 

As a preacher, Mr. Ballou, for clearness of 
conception and power of argument, has few, if 
any superiors. 
with an unction and power that we never heard) 
surpassed. 

But we do not design in this article to speak at 
length of his qualities as a preacher. The day is 
got distant when his labors will be be closed, and 
then we hope to see a biography of him worthy 
his superior taleats and his eminent services. 

No man ever enjoyed the respect of our de- 
nomination more fully than does Mr, Ballou. He 


is cordially beloved and esteemed by all who be-| 


lieve in the salvation of the world. 

Mr. Ballou still retains, to a great degree, all 
the faculties for which he was so distinguished in 
the vigor of life. Some of the recent sermons he 


bas preached were remarkable for strength of ar-| le aA A 
|punished with death, such as burglary, arson, |'t is the legitimate province of love to perform. 


gument and aptness of illustration. 


We will only add, in conclusion, that Mr. Bal- | 
After the expira- | 


Jou was first settled in Dana. 
tion of a few years he removed to Barnard, Vt.! 
While a resident ia this place, he wrote his ‘‘Trea- 
tise on Atonement,” and ‘* Notes on the Para- 
bles.” Six years from the time of locating in 
Barnard, Mr. Ballou removed to Portsmouth, N. 
H. Here ke remained for about six years, and 
then remaved to Salem, Mass. Two years afier, 


be accepted the invilation of the Second Univer- 
salist Society in Boston to become their pastor, 
and as such was installed in the fall of 1817, 
The followiag ie a Jist of Mr. Ballou’s works: 
‘Treatise en the Atonement,”—‘ Notes on 
the Parables,”’-—‘ XXVI Lectures, ”—-* xxv! 


We have often heard him preach | 


mons,’” délivered in Philadelphia in 1821-2,— 
‘‘ Examination of Future Retribution,” —‘‘ Let- 
ters in Defence of Divine Revelation,”"—‘IX 
Sermons,’’ delivered jn Philadelphia, — besides 
many smaller publications.-~ Uni. Miscellany. 


Arguments against Capital Punishment. 

Rev. D. P. Livermore, of Fall River, Mass., has 
produced a very. valuable pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Ar- 
guments against Capital Punishment.” It is in 
the form of an essay. Weare struck with the 
motto from the Bible, ‘‘According to the great- 





passage be a positive command, of universal ap- 
plication. 

We have only to add, that there are some re- 
marks in the pamphlet to which we do not agree; 
but asa whole we consider it very good,-— Trumpet. 





Letter from a Baptist Deacon. 


The editor of the Gospel Banner gives an extract 
of a letter from a Baptist Deacon in Maine, which 
is worthy of some notice. It was published in 
the Baptist paper of that State— Zion's Advocate. 





ness. of thy power, preserve thou those that are 
appointed to die.’ The author has not aimed so 
much at originality of thought, as to? present an 
epitome of the arguments against the death pen- 
alty. He considers, in tne first place, ‘‘ the con- 
nexion of the subject with the law.”” 2d. We have 
no authority to take life. 3d. ‘Scriptural ar- 
gument, Noahic covenant.” His remarks on the 
passage, ‘* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood,” &c., 
are peculiarly striking. 4th. He considers the 
Mosaic code. 3th, He maintains that Chaistians 
cannot support the gallows. 6th. He shows that 
the gallows is inefficient and non-restraining. 7th. 
He shows that eapiial punishments may be abol- 
ished without infringing at all upon the safety of 
the society. His arguments on the passage ‘‘who- 
so sheddeth man’s vlood,’ are worthy. of particu- 
lar attention. 

Ist. If this is nota positive command, it cannot 
be brought into the controversy. 

2d. If this be a positive command, it was given 
to individuals and aot to governments; and hence 
the passage would prove that Lynch law is cor- 
rect and divine. 

3d. If it be a positive command, of universal 
application, then the maniac or child, who might 
shed man's blood, should be killed in turn. 

4th. The revolutionary patriots, Washington, 
Greene and others, and the defenders of our 
country, Jacksos, Harrison, &c., and all who 
have killed men-in duels, ought to have been 
killed: Moses, who slew the Egyptian, ought to 
have died, and David, who, in-effect, killed Uriah. 

Sth. If the passage be a positive command, 
then passages of the same construction, in the 
same connexion are positive commands. Thus, 
‘‘every moving thing shall be meat for you,” 
would show that cannibalism is of divine origin, 

6th. It applies with as much force to the one 
who slays the murderer, as to any body else. B 
kills A. Then C must shed the blood of B; and 
as this renders C a shedder of blood, D must kill 
him, and so until the world is depopulated. 

7th. If this passage be a positive command, 
where does the Execative get the power of par- 
don? What right have the framers of the Con- 
stitution in that case to confer on the Governor 
the power to pardon? ' 

8th. It was not regarded, by the Old Testament 





writers, as a positive command. 
9th. If the command be positive, whose blood | 
shall be shed when an innocent person is executed; | 


The deacon seems to have had some experience 
‘in hearing the preaching of fire and brimstone; 
|and doubts very strongly its its evangelical ten- 
| dency. 

There is nothing special in this town, in religious 
j matters. We are dead as ever; but shall soon have 
{a revival; if the preaching of fire and brimstone, and 
{the wrath of God will produce it. Some ministers 
;make me think of the old fashioned way of warfare, 
| practised before fire-arms were invented. They bring 
up their battering rams, and set them at work upon 
the walls of Satan’s kingdom, and pour in a stream_of 
declamatioa hand over hand, and expect soon to see 
walls tumble down, and the people come out, throw 
down their weapons of warfare, and submit without 
\delay. This not being done, in their disappointment 
} they pour in upon professors, class them with the im- 
penitent, and wonder why the Lord does not revive 
his work. If a minister does not possess the spirit 
of a revival, | know not how he can reasonably ex- 
pect the church will. When I hear a man, whose 
heart is warm with love 10 God and his cause, preach, 
I feel the effects of his preaching in my own soul ; 
but when I hear one deal out fire and brimstone, and 
the wrath of God apparently with the feeling that he 
would tell a story, I cannot but feel disgusted. It 
grates on my ear like the filing of a saw. Am I to 
blame for not having faith in the usefulness of such 
an one ? 

Ah! that’s right, Deacon: the rove of God is 
truly the principle that leads sinners to repent- 
ance. You feel it in your own soul when it is 
preached; but the preaching of hell and damna- 
tion, in the manner in which it is usually poured 
forth, is as grating on your ears as the filing of a 
saw. Itis merely a sectarian feeling that de- 
lights to dwell on the terrors of endless torture, 
-—a desire to make proselytes,—a willingness to 
torment men and women with fears of the endless 
burning wrath of an incensed deity, merely to 
drive them into a sectarian fold. O ye blasphe- 
mers, hold! The Lord is good; his mercy is ev- 
erlasting. Preach the love of God, and you will 
win many souls to Christ. Is not God as anxious 
as you are to have men saved? Has he not the 
will? Has he not the power? Has he not all 
the wisdom necessary to the execution of his pur- 
pose? Do not then blaspheme his name by de- 
claring that he willtake vengeance on his crea- 
tures eternally; but preach in tones of melting 
compassion, that God is love.—Jb. 


4 Original.) ats 
Analogy. 


Adinitting, what is frequently contended for, 


fur there have been cases in which men have | (hat God hates the sinners in this world, it must 
been punished with death, who were afterwards | 4!89 be conceded that, Ged does him good even 


proved not to have beer guilty. 
the responsibility,and who shall expatiate the guilt? 
Such are some of the arguments which Br, 


On whom rests | while a sinner, ‘‘ for he is kind ‘to the unthank- 


ful and the evil.” If, then, while hating the sin- 
|ner, God benefits him, reasoning {froin analogy, 


Livermore adduces. To these we would add, | hatred can form no reason why he will not always 








Select Sermons,”—"Candid Review,”"—‘'XI Ser-; 


that the text referred to has been adduced to jus- | 


do good. ‘Like causes have like effects.” If 


tify Capital Punishment for all the crimes that are | God loves the sinner, we suppose he will ‘do what 


rape, highway robbery, treason, piracy, &c. &c. 
Now even supposing the passage to be a positive 
command, it requires the death of no one but the 
murderer. It does not say, whoso breaks into a 
dwelling-house, wioso commits highway robbery, 
whoso sets fire to a dwelling-house, ‘‘by man 
shall his blood be shed.” Even if it were a posi- 
tive command, of universal application, it would 
only justify Capital Punishment for the shedding 
of human blood. And it would require the pun- 


'ishment of the beast that shed human blood, as 


well asof man. ‘‘And surely your blood of your 
lives will 1 require: at the, hand. of every beast 
will I require it and atthe hand of man”; so, we 
see, the beast that kills a man should be punished 
with death, as well asthe bumao murderer, if the, 


bavet—t—-nonevies bag, nim 


No sympathy could. alleviate those swelling 
emotions with which we first review the scenes of 
our youth, when the tides of human prosperity, 
have first turned against us, and when the dark 
cloud which overshadows the current of our ex- 
istence, shall pass away. The period of our 
careless childhood is recalled by the images by 
which its joys were enhanced, and sorrows, once 
deemed endurable, become. anguish in the,con- 
trast. 


‘* Love worketh no ill to his neighbor. 


No one understands how a. hewspaper should 
be conducted, so well as some modest individuals, 
who never managed a paper in all their lives. 































£4 was hurled in. showers: of dust -before the winds, as ny practical truths are beld amd inculeated by them. 
“Ifa Maw Die shall he Live again?” they swept over natute’s barren fields, and ask our~)| But few are so bigeted as to deny the christian name 
7 | " selves if that voice which once called Adam forth _to those who differ from them, “There is exclusive- 
The desires of the human mind are subject to ne | from uaconscious dust, eannot ulso call together the ness enough around us. But there is a nobler influ- 
confines; but free and alert as the air of heaven they | scattered atoms of the decaying «lead, and, impart to | ence being exerted. We assame this ow the ground 
range in restless solicitude over the fields of nature, | them their former vigor, activity,and life? If we | that there is a general agreement among alt liberal 
an: grasp in-their surveys both the superlative. and | again inquire for the exercise of that power compe-|tninds upon the utility of chafity. This is one of 
inferior themes, of contemplation, whieh wortality | tent to effect the resureection of the:body, we have the important doctrines. of Christianity. None dis- 
afford. If weuried with the concerns of the preseut, | only to go aud gazelupon the empty tomb of Corist, pute thisassertion. This fact affords cheering hopes 
they yield their grasp and cagt av eye to the future, | or the hollow sepulctire of Lazarus. ‘If still unsat-| of man as a social and Hn ita being. ‘There‘is a 
If exhausted. with the transient ‘scenes. of frailty, or. isfied-and inquire, ‘If aman dit shull he live again?’ | great disagreement about dogmatical doctrines that 
the glare of earthly greatness, they instantly soar to, we have only to listen to: the voice of revelation to) have /ittle, or no practical use. There is a universal 
the contemplation of things more permanent and eu- receive nn explicit answer. | agreement as to the essential doctrines of Christian- 
during, In short, in the cireuit of their extent they | ‘Phe Lord himself: shall descend. frony heayen| ity. When once men agree about practical truths, 
encluse not only they affairs of time, but also the in-) with a shout, with the voice of the urehangel and) there is reason to hope tor united action. If these 
visible and distant concerns of eternity. Nor are | the trump of God, and the dead, im Christ shall rise | observations are correct, mankind are Uestined to 
the desires of any individual, fur any considerable | first. Then we which are alive and remain shall be | cluster around the great truths of the Gospel. 
length of time, satisfied, with one particular object | caught up together with then» in. the clouds to meet| These are the means that will have a tendency to 


on which they rest. New aud brighter objects than) the Lord in the air, and so shall we be ever with the | unite men in practice of what they acknowledge in 
those of the present, are ever aspired afier with ar-| Lord.” 


395 





C Original, ) ; 
| 





dor aml warmth by the eye of hope, and when ob- 


But fleeting and momentary indeed, are the enjoy- | all others, the most obscurely wrapped in’ darkness 
ments that even the most brilliant possessions of} and doubt. Man, though he droops and falls like the 
time can afford. , True, in the sunny hours of pros- | flower, shall live again. 
perity, when the star of happiness heams in upoo | ‘Though the revolving wheels of time may roll un- 
the soul and warms with its radiance every sensation, | tokl ages over his grave, and other men, of other 
and when uo conflicting events are at war with each | times, pass on and off the theatre of life, still one 
other, to direct the mind to the contemplation of its) eventful and brilliant morn will break on the world, 
owe frailty, and the mutability of things around it, | as the first dawn of immortality and eternal life.— 
it. may fora season, enjoy many pleasurable and hap-| ‘Then shall the last scenes of time and nature be an- 
py hours. But no soouer is the, cry of despair, or | nounced, and man, 
the rude wailings of distress heard, no sooner come |. Up from the tomb 
up the moans of the sick or the complaints of the Shall rise, to dwell in perfect bloom. 
dying, than humanity by an innate impulse of na-| Bridgewater. 
ture, exclaiins, ‘* If « man die shall he live again?” a 

Then it isthat the Soul uneasy aud confined from 
home, rests and expatiates in a world tocome. ‘Then rw 
the peor Indian, whose, untutered mind sees God in Charity. 
the clouds and hears him in the winds, whose soul, No principle is of more acknowledged utility than 
proud science never taught to stray, far as the solar | charity.. As much as the religious world is divided, 
walk or milky way; nerved by a hope which simple | upon specalative theology, it is agreed that this prio- 
nature has implanted in his bosom, looks up to some | ciple is best calculated todevelope and perfect man’s 
imaginary heaven, some safer world, or happier) meral faculties. ‘ 
isle than this, where changing winds ever blow,| — It is an clement in all religions. . We shall look in 
and adopting the ancient question, exclaims, “If 1 | vain; in this age, for a system of faith which is. des- 
man_die shall he live again?” ‘Then, the benighted | titute of this element of Christianity. No enlight- 
heathen, around whose pathway the light of immor-| ened man, among the different sects, but will ac- 
tality uever shone, in whose ear celestial strains | knowledge its universal utility. This is an encour- 
were never sung, alike with the enlightened Chris-| agement to the-christian, philanthropist of every sect. 
tian of Europe or Columbia’s happy. laud, feels a| There is more agreement, in respect to. the practical 
living interest. in,.the great question, ‘If a man die} doctrives of Christianity, among its believers, than 
shall he live again?” _ {is supposed, at first view. : 

Although the author,of our question was placedin| | All.rational ininds, admit, that charity, or love, is 
circumstances the most appalling, with the darkuess | one of the most sure means of. aniting men, and im- 
aad ignorance of the age in which he lived, yet, al- | proving their moral condition. Another truth, equaly 
ready a brighter era has dawned. on the work!. With) encouraging, follows from this : Mankind are pass- 
the same longings for immortality which we now | ing through a strge' of developement. ‘hey are 
possess, with the same unyielding principle of hope | making an advance step. Mind, as a.whole is grasp- 
which characterizes the Christian of the new dispen-| ing particulas truths and. general principles. 
sation, he was called to launch his frail. bark on the| In proportion as men agree upot general truths, 
rude billows of time, and drink much of their afflic- | in that proportion is the Gospel adnupted to meet their 
tive waters without the least evidence that he should} wants. [visa system of comprehensive truths. It 
ever land in a harbor of security and perfect rest, | does not_perplex the mini with a multiplicity of doe 
whose location is beside the calm, sweet waters of |trines. Men are gaining a moral and intellectual 


J. M. 
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inmnortality, eminence. ‘Thry are agreeing as to the utility of its 
But to him a Savior,.if one he should ever see, was) practical doctrines. Christianity has a cheering 
buta temporal deliverer, a future life—but jthe vain| prospect, It.is saving and aniting/all men in love, by 


imagery of fleeting dreams. ‘To him the grave was truth. .The tie is so sirong as never can be broken. 
one long, long abode of subterraneous darkness, be-;| Every victory which human nature gains over its 
yond which light. was never seen nor music ever ignorance and passions, makes room: for the firmer 
heard. After pondering a moment on the, darkness; hold of the Gospel, upon its moral affections... Gen- 
of his situation, he says—*‘ There is hope of a tree, | erous, expansive minds have great inducements to 
if it be cut down, that it will spring,up again and} labor for the good of the race, in the. spirit of char- 
bud; but man who cometh forth like the flower and | ity : for all enlightened men agree as to its utility. — 
is cut down, shall be rise again?” No, no, was the | As men ate passing from narrow. views to: enlarged 
reply. He lieth down and, riseth not till the heavens | ones, Qbristianity is obtaining permanent hold of their 
he no. more, he shall not awake nor be raised out of; moral natures. The more progress towards practi- 
his sleep. But stop! methinks I behold a messenger | cal principles ; the more, different | sects,; communi- 
from heaven, stooping over the pillow of the ancient, ties and uationsagree in them, the more certain will 
inquirer, whispering, ‘* Fear not, afflicted patriarch, be the improvement of. the moral. and religious cou- 
for behold! L bring you glad tidings vf great joy, | dition of society. 

which shall be to all people. For unto you is born,, The present indicates that such arrangement ex- 
this day in the city of David, a Savior, who is Christ ists. ‘Io strengthen this argument there should be 
the Lord.” Hush! hush those complaints; let them, less preaching cruel repulsive doctrines, more love 


theory. First, let the impression be made general, 


) ; eye : j Thus, we have a fulland perfect answer to the that there is r unity of sentiment, in a practical view 
tained, for a moment satisfy the desire of the mind, | question which at the time it was proposed, was of 


| ainong the most enlightened men. Second, less con- 
| troversy about doctrines repulsive to nature and rea- 
;sd0. From the fact, there are minds differently ed- 
| ucated, yet agree in the main principles of Christi- 
|anity, is a sure indication that when they are better 
| developed and understand the wants of human na- 
| ture, the social and religious condition of our fellow 
;men will be vastly improved. Until a anion can be 
| brought about with minds thut agree in fundamental 
| truths, but disagree in non-essentials, the progress of 
| society towards perfection willbe slow. “Fhe means 
| by which this waion can be secured; are within the 
{reach of our moral and intellectuat faculties. A lev- 
|eling destructive power is not sufficient of itself.— 
| It may demolish error, but unless it exerts a moral 
| uniting influence, it may do as much injnty‘as good. 
| If there were a firmer union among’ ull believers 
jin the ultimate holiness of the race—would they ex- 
ert all their moral power to build up Christianity in 
the minds of men, truth and religion would make 
| more rapid triumphs. Were there a union among 
‘all our brethren of different religions, what philoso- 
| pher could predict how soon society would be regen- 
jerated ? Ft is not too much to expect that such a re- 
j sult will be brought about. It will be regarded by 
| many as a moral impossibility. What! are we to 
expect a union in theory and practice, where now 
there are so many conflicting opinions? The eon- 
flict is not abott principles of practical ‘utility; “for 
| there is an agreement here. Practical truths are im- 
inutable. Among these truths are love to God and 
men, yielding obedience to His moral and physical 
\laws. Erroneous theories will destroy themselves. 
| Trath willremain. When these truths shall be re- 
| duced to practice, the work of reforming the world 
| will be upon a permanent foundation. 
| A union among all believers in Christianity, is a 
truth growing out of its adaptation to mind, and its 
| progressive faculties. [tis not, then, morally im- 
| possible. Discoveries in physical science will illus- 
|trate what has been advanced. Before the uses of 
; steam was known, what wise man predicted that,ri- 
i vers, lakes and oceans would be traversed by making 
{au application of its powers? No one affirmed that 
{rapid communication would be carried on by its aid, 
\throughout the civilized world. By knowing its 
juses, thousands of useful pages are given to the 
| world ina day. ‘The newnliscovery by which intel- 
| ligence is communicated with the rapidity of light- 
|ning, proves that no limits can be assigued to prog- 
ress in physical science. 
| ‘hese discoveries were formerly regarded as im- 
| posibilities. ‘They are now established truths. [ft 
| physical facts have been developed beyond their as- 
;signed limits, may not moral truth meet with the 
;saime success? [tis at war with reason, that the 
|laws of nature should be discovered, their uses-and 
j adaptation, and mind be ignorant of its wants ‘and 
‘powers. Limits ought not to be assigned to the.de- 
velopemnent laws of the material world; much less 
\tothe progress which mankind will make in moral 
and religious truth. 
| The cultivation and. perfection. of our moral, in- 
| tellectual faculties, is the end of our existence. Ev- 








he heard no more. Cal} back the frighted dove of | to man,jto God, and more obedience to his laws. ‘The ery department of nature sustains this idea. Cbhris- 
peace, and let her brood over thy soul forever. Cast) unity of sentiment among christian men of all sects, | tianity dlevelopes comprehensive truths, to accom- 
thine eyes upward, and behold the smiles of a Fa-| or to the important principles of the Gospel, is an) plish this great purpose. ‘The impress of the same 
ther, and listen to the intercessions of a Savior there. evidence that it will prevail; till, it finds a perma-/ wisdom is seen in both revelations. The most im- 
Cast thine eyes downward, and behold nought but, nent home in all hearts. A moral power sheuld be | portant truths for men to know, are revealed in 
the gate to endless joy, and no-more dread to enter | exercised. It is this alone that will produce a union | Christianity. ‘They are not war, but in harmony 
there; for man, though he die, yet shall he live again. of action among those who differ in minor points of | with reason and nature. Alb enlightened men agree 
Yea, the decree is enrolled in heaven’s chancery, |docwines, All liberal minds aim at this result, Ev- | in them, and acknowledge their practical utility.— 
that immortality is an indwelling principle of our} ery reform, based upon. the Gospel and haman na-| The idea that such minds will eventually he mainems 
natures and will survive the spoils of death and the | ture, purposes this as the end. Philanthropists are live more in the spirit of divine truth, and labor 
grave, will soar above the ruins of the material | doing what they can to unite mankind, They are | with more earnestness for the elevation of the bu- 
world when time shall be swallowed up in the ocean | not confined to one seet... ‘They live, move, and ex- | man race, Is based in the elemeuts of noe ong 
of eternity, ert a mighty influence in all. ‘T'rue, fearless minds, | and Christianity. » &. ©. 
Do we for a moment question the, power of Om-/ as they have arisen in different religious bodies, have 
nipotence to awake mortality from the slumbers. of| been lights to the moral world, Their influence has 
the tomb, we have only to go back in imagination to | been of the constructing, uniting character. 
that darksome period when man lay in embryo, or| ‘lhough there are numerous conflicting sects, ma- 





He that trusts uhe most to himself, is but the 
most easily deceived, because he thinks he cannot 
be deceived. ; 
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(0 «(Original ) ; 
Extraordimary Denths, 

Our pleasant village has been, fora few, days past, | 
ascene of sorrow and mourning. 
neighbors and friends have been deeply and sorely 
afflicted. ‘Io enumerate all the particulars would 
require much time and room. The reader must be 
conteat with a brief recital of each incident. 

About four weeks ago [ was called upou to preach 
a funeral discourse on the death of Mrs. Lydia Ann 
Boardman, aged 21.. She was an amiable and virtu- 
ous young woman ; but fella victim to that relent- 
less disease, the consumption, She left this world 
believing in the, Abrahamic. faith, and said to her, 
friends just before her spirit fled to the bosom of 
her Saviour, ‘My Jesus calls and I must go,’ 

Not many days after Mr. Hodsden, a worthy me- | 
chanic of our village, and his friends. received the, 
sad intelligence that his two only sisters were dead, 
‘They had married two brothers and _ lived within a| 


of: man, may shine.as cotisfieuous‘in the simple peas | if he had not got any -of ‘Mr: Kettle’s cards finished 
sant «sin the learned prince. -‘'Dhe principle of truth'| yet? Witlinin. answered that be had not) And did 


in itself, asa 1 moral | virtue; is: athe principle} 1 not tell you, sir, said Mr. Johnston, to have them 
which more mnmediutely concerns our fraternity—is | ready thig morning? William answered urildly that 


ny of OUF that principle avhieh enables us_to judge of right ant! he had received no such instructions. And do you 


tell ‘ine that | did not tell you to have- Mr. Kettle’s 





| aay Se man and man, and between ourselves 
and world. 

| ‘That many good and eminent men have been leil 

‘away from truth into error; is a fact -which - history 

| alas, furnishes too many sad and \inqurnfal iustra+ 

| tions, but we believe that‘a man open'to conviction, 

| and sincerely desirous of arriving at right conclusions; 





| will, although led astray for w -while, tie ultimately 
iled to direct his'steps in the right path. The ‘nian | 
who i3 deeply impressed »with a sense of almighty’ 


cards ready this morning? ~L cannot ‘fur conscie nee 
sake, Mr: Johnston, give you'any other answer than 
what [have given. ‘Phen sir, Peay you got instruc- 
tidts from me to bave them ready this morning, and, 
ant" ' Here Mr: Kettle looked in Mr. Johuston’s 
fice, and edolly said, you muy keep vour cards, Mr. 
Johnston, dnd then walked down stitirs. 

“Mr. Jolitiston, althowgh’ a very good man, sa call- 
el, was One Who knew not what/it’ was to be guided 


truth, will always be found defending the rights of inal the fine lines of life by simple truth, and there- 
nan, and opposing the wrongs which the ninbitions' fore at tHis'time could nor appreciate the fine” char- 
and designing would impose ‘upon > the defenveless) acter of the humble artizaw who ‘stood before hin. 
and innocent., It isthis principle which has exalted | He stamped and raved at poor Williant for miking 
with godlike courage, the martyr in the hour of diin-'| iii a Viatr,; ashe Sulit before Mr. Kettle, little caritry 
ger, and enabled hii \ta brave ‘the fiery) waves ‘of | if Willinth would have falsified himself before One 


short distance of each other in Newbury Vt, , Eac | persecution) with uusbrinking’ devotion. It! is this 


was blessed with an only son. Both professors of 
religion and belonged to the same church, 

died within a few hours. of each other and were bu- 
ried in the same grave. ‘They were the wives of 
Messrs. John and Andrew Renfrew. A funeral dis- 
course was preached in this village on their deaths 
by Rev. Mr, Piper.* 

On the same day another, Funeral sermon was 
preached on the death of Mrs.. Arathusa Stebbins, 
aged $7. Her death was somewhat singular. She 
usually enjoyed good health, but being on Wednes- 
day a little unwell, she placed herself under the care 
of a physician. No one thought her dangerous, yet 
on the following Saturday she died, as her Physician 
says, with an apoplectic fit. Some thou ht it to be 
the Erysipelas. She has left her husband and many 
friends to mourn her departure. : 

Not many days passed away before widow Downs 
met with a distressing accident. Her clothes caught 
fire and before the flames could be extinguished, 
burned her flesh to a blister over a large portion. of 
her body. What a painful sight! To see an. aged 
lady almost literally burned todeath! None can de- 
scribe her sufferings. She eadures her calamity with 
fortitude and resignation, and says she is soon going 
to another home. She probably will not live long. 

Last Friday, a circumstance occurred which occa- 
sions much sorrow and mourning. Two young men 
ages 22 and 24, who sustained pond moral charac- 
ters, and were much respected by those who knew 
them, only sens of Aaron Burby, went to a small 
pond for the purpose of bathing. Seemingly there 
was no danger, as the water, even in the deepest 
part of the pond, was scarcely six feet in depth, and 
yet, mysterious as it may seem, they were both 
drowned, ‘Their father found them in the pond eigh| 
feet apart. Efforts were made to bring them to life, 
but with no success. This sceve was truly a painfut 
one. ‘The sisters’ hearts were wrung with anguish 
—the scalding tears of affections coursed their way 
down their cheeks, for their only brothers whom 
they dearly loved, were taken from them in an un- 
suspected moment. See the father and mother ! O! 
how deep the wounds of anguish—how penetrating 
their affliction! Their only sens, in the vigor of 
health and in the bloom of life, upon whom they ex- 

ected to lean for comfort, were suddenly called to 
eave this world, to meet with them on earth no more 
forever. May they find consolation in the gospel of 
Christ. May they lean upon the arm of Almighty 
Love for support and comfort under this distressing 
bereavement,and may we all who are called to mourn 
the loss of friends, trust in God, for in him is ever- 
lasting strength. Amen. J. H. B. 

South Troy, June Sth, 1846. 





* We are informed that the children have since 
died, and were both buried in the same grave.—Ep. 


Trath. 


Stern and grand amid the desperate war of ele- 
ments, stood the wise man’s house, which was found- 
ed on arock. But no more grand a spectacle was 
the rock-founded tewer of the wise man than is the 
man whose charaeter of integrity is tounded on eter- 
nal truth, Heaven and earth shall pass away,” 
but the words of ‘Truth shall never. 

As there is no character in the work! so mean and 
despicable as the man who feasts on falsehoods, so 
there is no character more noble and commanding 
than the man who hath obeyed the injunction of wis- 
dom, by binding truth around bis neck and having it | 
wrote upon the table of his heart. We will not go| 
into a definition of what truth is—it needs none, for 
it is-@ prineiple as well kuown to the savage 'as the 
civilized—waa as well known at the beginning of the 
world. as itis at present: It is no doubt true, that 
there can-be no: knowledge apart from truth; but the 


| principle: which has led the patriot to lay down his 
| life for freelom and his country, rather than tive in) 
| grandeur, but to be a slave in miud. | What sublime | 
|scenes of moral grandeur rises before our vision as 
| we think of Paul in the pulpit, Tell on the field, and 
| Sidney on the scaffold; but the field is too wide for 
|our brief sketch, and too lofty the flight, it may be, 
| for our humble powers, and besides we have consid- 
‘ered that to trace the effects of truth in the more:ob- 
|scure paths of life, would be of more benefit, hecuuse 
| there truth is generally passed by unnoticed. In du- 
|ty to our fellow man—in the quiet transactions and 
{relations between ourselves and our neighbors, it is 
| perhaps more important to be guided by simple truth 
jand honor, than in our public actions. What conf- 
|dence could we place in that man whose public life 
is a scene of frothy patriotism and whose private 
life is characterized for meanness ad deceit?) Sure- 
ly none. But is it not a solemn fact that this simple 
rule of judging of true character is too much over- 
looked, and public confidence is often reposed in 
men who are known to be totally unworthy of the 
least private esteem. And is it not a fact that ac- 
tions are committed in private without the least hes- 
itation—actions from which we would shrink appall- 
ed, if held up to the public gaze; exhibiting a sinful 
forgetfulness of the solemn trath—* ‘THe ALL-sEeINnG 
Eve 1s upon us.” ‘Uo be adorned “ with truth in 
the inward parts,” that is, to be guided in our most 
humble and quiet transactions by simple truth, is 
more important, in my opinion, than in any other re- 
lations of life; for the private transactions of life are 
the heart of our public ones, and if the fountain is 
pure, the waters that flow from such a source mist 
be sweet. [Lam acquainted with one whose private 
character I will briefly deseribe to illustrate the 
| beauties of being guided by troth at all seasons and 
in all places—one whose nobility’ of soul may be 
overlooked from his humble position in the worl, 
by the rich and the proud, but one of whom | am 
confident that when the Great Refiner shall assay in 
the cracible of truth the noble and base metals, he 
shall come forth as gold seven times purified, with 
songs and everlasting joy upon his head. 

_ About.nine years ago, Mr. Wilson* was employed 
in-an extensive Lithographic establishment, and had 
by his integrity and attention to his business, won 
the esteem of his employer, Mr. Johnston, a man of 
| keen business abilities, but who in his transactions, 
| was guided not by the fine traits of truthful upright- 
/hess, but would even tell a small untruth as being 
| Sometimes, as he said, indispensable in the conduct- 
ing of his business with some of his customers. [1 
happened that he had a considerable number of or- 
ders on hand which he promised to accomplish on a 
certain day, a thing which he knew he was unable to 
do, but nevertheless he promised, reasoning that 
when he had the jobs on hand and not have them 
finished, he would be able to make some plausible 
excuse for the delay. On the morning of the 231 of 
April, 1887, Mr. Johnston came to William and said, 
there are six thousand cards to be ready for Mr. 
Brown, and three thousatid) for Mr. Kettle. You 
| will not be able to commence Mr. Kettle’s until to- 
morrow; but go on and finish Mr. Brown’s, as he is 
always on the mark, and very irritable, and I wilt 
try and put Mr. Kettle off if he calls, as he is more 
easy to deal with, But it so happened that Mr. Ket- 
tle depended on his eards that very duy, as he had 
arranged to send them away about three hundred 
miles; so, exactly at eleven o'clock he called, and 
Mr. Johnston endeavored to make some excuse for 
the cards not being finished. Mr. Kettle flew into a 
passion, and spoke in very severe terins about his 
(lisappointment: indeed he gave vent to his feelings 
in such @ manner that Mr. Johnston became very 
agitated, and to make*a ‘scape door for himself, he 
called William into his presence, ‘and asked hii 

















prineiple of truth in itself; moral truth in the heart} 


*The names are alone fictitious. 


who “wis ‘greater’ thah’ thetii alk Off, off, he said; 
never let he 'see you ‘here ‘agnin! “Porhink T hive 
lost oie Of ty best Customers liy ‘your wrtit ef re- 
sject'to your superior. Begone, sir, bezone. 
Willian unswered nota worl, but with grief put 
on his coat awd ‘left “Mr. Johnston's establishment. 
His purse’ was’ indeed “light, and there were other 
tivo who depended upon his exertions for their daily 
bread—his young wife’ and ‘infant! child. William 
was of a delicute constitution, and ‘he knew tliat 
there was’ no other establishment at'which He coukt 
at that time geremployment. ‘Phe few shillings that 
he hail were soon spent, und to ‘crown his misfor- 
tanes, he was Seized with'a sévere fever. “Whut lit- 
tle his poor relitives could ‘du for him, was done. 
His young wife wis indeeil like an ange? of light hy 
his bed-sidle, and the corsolations of a siripte trust 
in the Author of all’ Truth ‘wonderfully sweetened 
the cup of their ‘afflictions, although ‘they saffered 
and ‘suffered séverely. Rehef at last providentially 
came. An exceedingly charitable lady had heard of 
their distress, and came to visit them. She was one 
who'sought out personally many charities, the only 
true characteristic of true benevolence. She inquir- 
ed into their situation, was touched with their tale 
of distress. She relieved their daily wants, anid soon 
became deeply interested’ in the character of Wil- 
liam, who was now fast recovering from proper 
remedies and the hanishment of want from his fum- 
ily. She soon learned how he was turned away 
from the employment of Mr. Jotinston, and admira- 
tion for the noble mind of William soon took the 
place of pity for his situation. She resolved to do 
an uct which the reader will find to be evidence of 
both a liberal and sensible mind. She introduced 
herself to Mr. Johnston, and stated the case of poor 
William. She pointed out the value’ of such a man 
to un employer, and what trust might be’ reposed in 
him. Mr. Johnston needed not to be convinced of 
this, for experience had already been his stern teach- 
er. The man whom he employed in William's 
place had run away and cheated hitn of no small 
amount. He had felt also, that he had done William 
wrong, and his simple words, I'cannot for conscience 
sake, Mr. Johnston, give you another answer, had 
vibrated on his heart ever since he had put William 
away. ‘The God of ‘Truth had been at work in his 
heart. “He took up hic cane and accompanied the 
good Mrs. Jumison to the house of Wuliam, and 


when he saw him'‘wasteil and bleached by his severe 


fever, the tears gushed from his eyes, und his voice 
was choked with grief, as he grasped his hand, and 
faintly said—Qh, William, [ am the author of all 
this. All that were in the house were melted into 
tears—tenrs, it inay be said, of sorrowful joy, and 
they bent ‘the knee anid offered up their prayers to 
the Giver of all good, at Mr. Johnston’s desire, pray- 
ing that God would enable him to walk in the foot- 
steps of Christ, in spirit and in truth. William soon 
recovered, and was manager of Mr. Johnston’s busi- 
ness. for six years afterwards. His gratitude was 
ever fresh to Mrs. Jamison. He watched at_the 
bed-side of Mr. Johnston in his last moments, who 
gave abundant proof of a lively hope in a ghorious 
immortality, being happy that ever he heard Wiltiam 
Wilson say, I cannot for conscience sake tell an un- 
truth. 

To illustrate our subject, we have told atrue and 
simple tale. It will we have no doubt, be beter 
appreciated than if we had written a thousand pom- 
pous paragraphs. My Brothers, let simple. truth 
guide our footsteps in every walk of life; in private 
as well as public; may our every word be a lesson 
of truth, Let.us never forget the rock of our pro- 
mise, for "Truth is the foundation of all honor, hon- 
esty, friendship and love. We know that a great 
deal more might be said upon this subject, but it was 
our object to inewleate.an adherence to truth in every 
walk of life; in the most humble and the most min- 
ute actions. And as truth isthe rock on which our 
Order is built, let us never forget that, . 
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AVOHM ANT AND REPOSITORY. 








striking off ofa part." We do not beliéve it.’ “Pris 
upposed to every rational idea of the Divine Perfec- 
tions, and to ithe:.glotious, scripture‘ His werk, is 
perfect”! .Vhose.« ho, maiatain. it.are driven cuntin- 
ually into the use of such absurdities as, the happi- 
ness of the whole being secured by the misery of a 
part. Heaven shall tot be simply a grand exhibition 
of the success of a surgical operation! Grace'is not 
a mere Surgeon, but a Redeemer.— Ladies’ Repos. 


Truth is our golden banner bright, 
’ Tis waving in our Order's van, 
Inspiring to, the, glorious fight, | 


Humanity, good will to.man, | { Gavel, 


Theory of Wiekedness. r 

Sir ‘Thomas Browne gives one of the hest of rea- 
sons aguinst the details of crimes that are so popu- 
lir iu our day and so eagerly enngbht up by a wonder 
loving public. “The pens of nen may. sufficiently 
expatiate without those singularities of villainy; for 
as they increase the hatred of vice in some, so «lo they 
enlarge thé theory of wickedness in all.” A’ rogde is 
apt ta'tbe attected by reading m detail wo’ ingetiious 
robbery, arother criminal expedition, .veny much as 
a mechanic is by perusing. the description, of .a great 





Concerning Divine Influence. 


Thus far Thavé spoken of Providence existing 
| over the inateriat world, over nature, and> affecting 
; man only inso far as'he is related to it aud is influ- 
; : f | enced by itso Butiit wilh hardly do: to. pass by the 
labor machine connected with his business; be gets | subject without saying. a few, words, ov. what. is 
uew Heas fron it—a hint nay set his anventive fac- | at ance the most interesting and most dificult 
uities th Work, nnd he nidy from the mere love of part: the providence extending to the spiritual 
adventure, be eager to try his'skill by an experiment. | world over mind. Here a marked distinction grows 
One mechanic rivals.avother in the, coasttuction of @/ our of the essebtial Uifference Between mind and 
machine, by «discovering how, here and, there..some.)| matter... ‘Lhe distinguishing characteristiciof tmatter 
imperfection may be obviated, some loss of power | is inertia; it moves only. as.it is moved. The distin- 
made up, or some saving of time or material obtain- | guishing characteristic of pirit, however, is activity 
ed; and so with the rogue wlidse art is all expeniled |—it moves itself; itis a free cause. Herein, per- 
in the mvention of crime. "Every report ‘of af int! haps, more than in dny other sense, man resenibles 
portant trial does hut enlarge for him “the theory of) the Creator; He is a limited and dépendént Creator; 
wickedness”; it opens more and more ways. of do- | he ereates his own volitions : he ean begin a new se- 
ing and of escape from the eye. of the public, and bis | ries of events. God has clothed him with a freedom 
ambition grows stronger and bolder to try his skill, | which He bimself respects... Hence man’s responsi- 
test his chances. He would get if he could a patent. pility, glory, peril. The planets are not free to move 
forchis plan of roguery. Aid the'meatiz which aid) jn their orbits or not; the flower is not free to ex- 
the -advancement of the adept criminal, give tothe’ pand its leaves to the sti or not; even animals are 
young and. inexperienced the first, lessons in the the- | not free to follow out or not those mysterious instincts 
ory of wickedgess, the rudiments of crime. In this | which ave so skillfully interwoven with their organi- 
way, newspapers and books become like the conver- | zation ; but man 13 free to, de or not to do, to, obey 
satrous of prisoders when each tells over to the other | of disobey, to yield or resist even divine influences 
his uchievements ere he was’ entrapped, and young) and suggestions. Here is a remarkable peculiarity ; 
crime becomes: familiar with. and hardened by the | how has it been provided for ?) As Doctor Price ob- 
details of the theory of wickedyess. A prisoner | serves, it woul be doing away with the doctrine of 
who ended his career upon the gallows once shrewd- Providence altogether, and making the universe for- 
ly reinarked,— Your county jails are academies of | torn and fatherless, te suppose that all the Deity 
wickedness, whence issue the smaller rogues, the d 








petty thieves, who prey of the comminity. Your | 
state prison, is the great university, whose inmates | 
become accomplished in the mysteries of iniquity; | 
and when they come out, they graduate as masters 
of all diabolical arts, and prepared to do the devil’s 
bidding, whatever it may be.” 

LOVE OF THE WHOLE CUTS OFF A PART. 

The absurdity incorporated in the above title, is 
not of our own creation, We find it in the lectures 
of a Rey. Mr. Lane against, Universalism. _ The 
period runs thus:.‘* God does not love the happiness 
of a partof mankind, as much as he does the happi- 
ness of the whole; and it is as much a dictate of be- 
nevolence to cast off a part from his favor, when 
that part endangers the happiness of the whole as to 
cut of a putrid wember from a child to save its life,” 

Now, | would ask, What does this author, mean 
by a “love of the whole”? Does he mean to com- 
pare humanity to the body of a child with a putrid 
limb? If so, God no more loves the whole, than a 
parent can dove that putrid member of his child's 
body; awl the common representations which Par- 
tialists make concerning God’s love for “ the whole,” 
hit the matter about as well as this comparison, and 
no better. {ft is a love for the whole child, that -cau- 
ses the father to be willing to part with a diseased 
limb of the body, as the love of life causes us to 
yield, ourselves to a painful operation necessary to 
preserve life. ‘The parent submits the chill to the} 
amputation necessary to his well being, for the well 
being of the child, not fur the mere preservation of 
comfortable feelings to the rest of the family; but 
not so is it with the proposed dismembermeat of a 
part of the human family. 

Again: when a limb is severed from the body, the 
sensitive parts yearn for the lost member, and the 
vietiin of the amputation fer a long while has all the 
sensations which notified him of the union of that 
limb to the bo:ly before it was cut off ; and when he | 
fully realizes the loss, one thought goes with him! 
throngh all life, and that ix, He is a crippled bemg! 
Shall the happiness of the redeemed part of humani- 
ty be pro noted, spiritually by such a dismemberment? 
Shall the unity of our nature yearn less for the lost| 
portion of our race, that in the case of the victim of 
amputation! and when the full consciousness shall 
come that the part is gone, shall the rest cease to feel 
the loss, anid receive nore happiness by it! Whata 
heaven is this pictured!’ lts happiness i= only to be 
secured by the casting away of a part of humanity 
as a diseased limb! ‘The Second Adam is to be less 
perfect than the First, and the grand consummation 
will be Wke’the exhibition of a. glorious statue with 
one arm broken off! or a feature an its face of im- 
mortal youth marred and fragments gone! A sad 
necessity such a view of things imposes upon the 

Deity: ft says that hy no other means can the hap- 


does is, to endow us with powers and faculties and 
then turn us out into a great field to do as we please, 
without taking any care of them. We cannot be 
inore sure of the divine pertections than that this is 
false. But man’s condition would not he different 
from that described, if Gou’s providence extended 
only to outward circumstances. Indeed, on the most 
general grounds, we cannot divest ourselves of the 
mysterious conviction, that the divine spirit must act 
oo His spiritual creation by an agency far moré im- 
mediate and direct than can exist between man and 
nature, Then too, that deep feeling, that effort felt 
by the spiritually minded man in prayer, to rise a- 
bove himself, what is this but a real intimation that 
we are sustained and filled by a light that is not our 
own? ‘This doctrine his even been recognized by 
Pagan writers. ‘The soul,” suid one, “receives 
the Deity as the blood the air, and the one is no less 
vital than the other. The spirit is as free and per- 
vious as the air we breathe into our lungs, only we 
must remember to be disposed to draw it.” Provis- 
ion is here made for the freedom, as for the’ frailty 
of man. God does not brenk into the soul against 
its will, or without its consent ; the most He does is, 
in the expressive language of Scripture, to stand at 
the door and knock. Man may open his soul by ho- 
ly exércises, humility, prayer and love, or he may 
keep it shut. God is every where present anid active 
in the universe. We cannot help being surrounded 
by His light and energy. Not only good men, but 
bad men, live in the blaze of the divine presence ; 
but each spirit may keep itself in the dark. ‘The 
reason is, that the soul receives this light, only as it 
is in harmony with it, and humbles itself before it. 
This is the philosophical basis of the Christian doc- 
trine of divine influences. Of course, there is noth- 
ing miraculous about the agency of the Holy Spirit. 
It-results from the constitution of the Creator, and 
acts by fixed laws. It is not offered to one and not 
to another by any partiality ; it is offered to all, and 
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Self-Deception. 

Of all the impositions in the world, those Which men 
practice upon themselves are most prevalent, and withal, 
the most fatal m their consequences. The thought that 
others have deceived us can be endured with a good de- 
gree of patience and composure, especially, if. we can, at 
the same time, feel assured that all proper caution and 
prudence were used on our part to avoid the deception; 
but painful indeed will be the reflection that we have 
wilfully or heedlessly practiced a deception on ourselves, 
or suffered it to be done by others. 

That there is,a ‘* deceitfulnéss of sin,’ to which all 
men are exposed, we will not deny. , But even this is the 
‘* deceitfulness of, our own hearts’ lusts,’* which Paul 
denominates ‘‘the works of the, flesh;’’ “sin in. the 
flesh,’ &c. Hence he says, ‘* by these, sin deceived 
me, and by it (the Jaw) slew me,’’ Hence what we call 
sin is neither more nor less than the improper emotions, 
indulgences, exercises, or operations of our animal pow- 
ers. From these. originate all sin, whether it be prac- 
ticed upon ourselves or on others, for we may. not only 
deceive others, but ‘‘ deceive ourselyes,’’-and by so, do- 
ing greatly ** wrong our own souls.’? And here we dis- 
cover the, greatest deceptiun, in the suppositian that all 
sin lies in the outward world, and is practiced on.us by 
others, when in reality we are our own deceivers. Not 
that sin really attaches itself to the animal, but to the 
intellectual and moral powers, which ure ever -respoasi- 
ble for the manner in which they allow or restrain the 
operations and indulgences of the former, 

Yet there is truly a great deceitfulness in sin, By it 
‘* evil seducers wax worse and worse, deceiving and be- 
ing deceived.”* Men do not unbridle all their lusts and 
passions ot once. They do not, at once, become con- 
firmed adepts in vice and crime. They always begin by 
the indulgence in what the world calls ‘* lesser sins.’’ 
These are so illusory, so deceptive, that they lead him 
on, insidiously, step by step, to the commission of great- 
er ones, until they arrive at a state of degradation which 
is truly lamentable, and from which _ it is exceedingly 
difficult to make good their retreat, or to regain the en- 
viable position from which they have fallen. Indeed no- 
thing but the infinite, ‘‘ sufficient *’ grace. of God, with 
whom ‘all thjngs are possible,’’ it would seem, can saye 
them, and it is at this point that they appear to lose all 
sense of shame, to scoff at religion, deride the virtuous 
and the good, and to despise. roproof; or, what is more 
probable, begin to indulge in additional falsehoods and 
deceptions to keep from public view all appearances of 
self-condemnation, shame and reproach, and to coneeal 
the inward pangs whieh are ever awakened by a repro- 
ving conscience; .‘‘ for their consciences bear witness, 
and their thoughts, the meanwhile, accuse or else excuse 
them.’’ Hence they come. to.act the part of the veri- 
est cowards who always brag:the loudest of their cour- 
age and valor when they are most. fearfully and. trem- 
blingly apprehensive of danger. 

Again: various are the ways that men deceive them- 
selves. 

1. They do it by misjudging of their own characters, 
duties and obligations. Hence they will felicitate them- 
|selves with the reflection that their character is as goad, 





can be made available by all, just in proportion as,|ye® perhaps betrer, than their neighbore—that they 
by holy exercises, by prayer anit faith, men put them- | avoid certain vices or ‘* short comings in.duty’’ which 
selves in a conlition to receive the needed presence. | their neighbor dues not—that they diseharge certain du- 





piness of the redeemed! be’! preserved than by such a 


Still there seems no good reason why we shauld con- 
fine the operations of the spirit within our own 
minds. We cannot be reminded too often that, un- 
der Paganism ‘as wellas under Christianity, the 
niost extravagant fanatics have swayed the lower 
minds, precisely at those periods when a cubl ration- 
alism has prevailed among the higher classes. The 
divine influence comes into the sonl as the influx of 
joy aad peace and love. Hence, we do not regard 
it as ourown act, but as the influence from a higher 
nature. Even Cicero could say that there never 
was « truly great'man without divine inspiration.— 
The meaning of this doctrine is, that asa man 
whose acts are low and _ selfish, acts from selfish in- 
fluences; so that man who humbles himself before 
God acts according to the spirit of God, and there- 
fore from divine influences.— Dr. Walker 


’ 


} ties and obligations, of which their neighbor is unmind- 
| ful) And yet they may be guilty of other derelictions of 
| moral duties and principles equally as great. Thus Mr. 
| Assays, ‘If £ do not-sell this-poison my neighbor will 
| sell it”? Mr. B. says, ‘* Im selling it i am acting under 
| the sanction of law, and ammo: worse than those who 
| have legalized the traffie.’?) Mr. C. says, ‘* J am a tee- 
| totatlers Ineither use i, sell iter put the cup te my 
| neighber’s lips"? yet in his dealings with his fellaw men 
ihe isialways sure te bave ‘* the better end of the bar- 
gain.”” 
Thus, by comparing themselves by thenwelves, and 
measuring themselves among themselves, ‘* they,”’ as 
Paul says, ‘‘ deceive themselves, and are not wis@.’” 
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They do not think)that a man’s virtaes cannot {be mea- 
sured, much less extenuated by the views -of his neigh- 
bors—that the law requires ‘truth in the inward parts” 
—that we should ‘be holy, for God 'is holy’ —*perfect, 
for God is.perfeet,”’ ; 

Thus they adroitly shift all reproofs on to the should- 
ers of their neighbors... It is Mr, D. that is the great 
sinner, never using the sel/-examining question, ‘‘Is it 1?” 
Hence they consider their sins little, trifling, occasional, 
transient, and thus deceive themselves, not realizing that 
the law condemns all sin, as sin, and therefore denounces 
a curse on him that ** continueth not in all things writ- 
ten in the book of the law to do them.” ; 

2. Men deceive themselves by priding themselves on 
one or two prominent virtues, in the constant blaze of 
which they think to ‘hide a multitude of sins.” Thus, 
one is just to an‘iota in his dealings, yet no eye suffuses 


with the tear of gratitude, no heart dilates with thanks- | 


giving for his charities. No tongue blesses him as a 
cheerful giver, for he never visits the widow and the fa- 
therless in their affliction. Another dispenses his chari- 
ties broad cast, regardless of time and circircumstances, 
sametimes to the good, and sometimes to the great injury 
of the receiver, saying with Paul, ‘* He that sows boun- 
tifully, shall reap bountifully,”’ not realizing that our 
alms should be given with prudence, and that we should 
not make crazy or kill, by our profusion, the object of 
our charity, like the farmer who should entirely destroy 
a crop by sowing ten bushels of seed per acree, when 
the soil was fitted to receive and properly nouiish but 
two. Yet this man, while he bestows liberally to the 
poor, or to convert and save the heathen from the wrath of 
God and endless torments, pays little or no attention to 
his word, his promise, or the just fulfilment of his legal 
and moral obligations. ; 

3, Some deceive themselves in assuming to be influ- 
enced by the principle of right, of truth and love, in 
their dealings with men, when they are mainly if not 
solely influenced by the fear of punishment, and not of 
sin, or wrong. And, if they are detected, they will con- 
strue a mere sorrow or regret for their exposure to just 
punishment into genuine repentance. Indeed innumera- 
ble are the ways that men deceive themselves, such as 
spiritual pride and self-righteousness which they mistake 
for true holiness and satisfaction—such as a partial, pre- 
sumptuous hope, predicated on mere outward observances, 
and ceremonies, or verbal professions and confessions, 
by which they esteem themselves heaven’s special fa- 
vorites. ; 

Would we then avoid self-deception, let us examine 
ourselves by the word of God, which points out the 
whole duty of man to God, to his neighbor, and to him- 
self. While it prohibits every species of vicious indul- 
zences, it allows the rational enjoyment of every natural 
and moral good, which is conducive ta life, health, hap- 
piness and peace. K. H. 


Truth and Mercy, 

Should not preachers, in defining Scripture terms, use 
eare ‘that they give the true definition? Should they, 
not only endeavor to be consistent with themselves. but 
with truth? The trath neetl not be sacrificed, in our at- 
tempts to exalt and amplify mercy. My impression is, 
that nothing can be more evident, than that there is 
some difference between goodness and: mercy, using the 
words in their common acceptation, which, by the way, 
is their proper use. It is proper, unquestionably, to say 
that God was good in giving existence to angels and 
men. But, would it be equally proper, to say he was 
merciful in creating? The benevolence or. goodness of 
the Creator is manifest in the structure and organization 
both of body and mind. But goodness, thus exhibited, 
is not mercy. 

Mercy, I suppose;is that particular modification of 
goodness, which meets the wants of the creature, as a 
sinner and sufferer. God would have been good, had he 
so created, constituted, and governed the world, that all 
beings had been perfectly holy and happy. But, surely, 
it exceeds my power of perception to conceive, how there 
could have been any occasion or opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of mercy, on that supposition. Will some one 
throw more light on this subject, where, as I think, all is 
now light and self-evidence ? 


mony fo the same effect... Grace, which is, also a: partic. 
ulat modification ‘of goodness, is sometimes the word 
used in a similar connection with the salvation of sinners, 
as metey.. John i. 17; Eph. ii, 4—8, Indeed, in. the 
latter example, mercy and grace are used-as meaning the 
same thing. , 

Hence, ‘although Deity: is. necessarily ‘good in being 
merciful, he is not necessarily merciful, in being good. 
For ought we can know to the contrary, infinite goodness 
might haye so contrived the universe, that.all intelhgent 
beings might have been, hke holy angels, above all, sin 
and sorrow, and consequently, without the need or reach 
of mercy. God's mercy is over all his ‘works, ‘superdi- 
recting them to the accomplishment of his bénevolent 
designs. So it reads to me. R. 8. 

City Papers—Uonntry Papers. 

It is a fact, that, the city papers,—particularly, the 
literary and news papers, published in the cities—run a 
;hard- competition against the country papers. Of fair, 
| honorable competition in business, no one ought to com- 
| plain; but there is very little fairness in some of the op- 

erations of some of the'city papers. In. the first place, 
| some of these papers, containing little else, than the 
| most frothy trash and sickly sentimentality, dignified with 
| with the name of Literature, are “cracked up”? like the 
| patent and quack medicines of the day, so that.no de- 
| pendence can safely be placed on the representations 
given of them.: The country papers, and we with the 
rest, have committed an error in this respect. And the 
operation of the business is this. A country paper wishes 
to exchange with some of the city papers. A city sheet 
is forwarded, and we country editois are informed, that 
they will exchange with us, if we will give their paper a 
‘* puff,’’ and insert their prospectus, one, two or three 
times. Well, forthe sake of getting ‘tan exchange,”’ 
this is done—often to the great disadvantage of the very 
paper that contains the prospectus filled with great pro- 
| mises of “splendid attractions,’ &c.—‘tpromises made 
never to be fulfilled.’” We would not speak disparaging- 
| ly of proper editorial courtesy, nor complain of any want 
| of respectful courtesy to our humble sheet; but, the fact 
lis, the country papers have puffed and assisted the city 
publications, almost to their own destruction; and by 
this and other influences many people in the country, 
really think, that every paper got up in a city, must ne- 
cessarily be, sounder, smarter, wittier, and in better taste, 
and every way superior to anything that is published in 
|the country! Indeed, many a piece of composition from 
some writer up in the country, is greatly improved in the 
estimation of many readers; by its journey to the city in 
the form of manuscript, and-its ride back again inthe 
columns of some journal called ‘‘popular;*’ although it is 
printed, save a few typo errors, just as it was left by the 
hand of him or- her who composed, or rather, sometimes, 
compiled it. Well, it is a common remark, that travel- 
ing is useful to invalids who can bear it. Had it appear- 
ed in a country paper, it would have been hardiy reada- 
ble, but after the fatigue of its journey, and, especially 
as it comes out in city papers, it.is really a delightful ar- 
ticle. Its very deformities become’ rare beauties—its er- 
rors sparkle with the scintillations of splendid genius and 
ripe cultivation; and its conceptions are elevated and 
| refined! 
; papers—and there are such—nor depreciate their, in ma+ 
| ny respects, superior facilities for obtaiming instructing 
and useful matter for their calumns, but we know there 
is much vitiated, and morbid taste in the public mind on 
this subject. 

There are many, very many persons, in almost every 
town, who, if asked to subscribe for a country paper, 
will inform you, that they are already taking two, or 
three, or four papers, as the case may be. Agents for 
the city papers, called literary, have been along, and by 
various suggestions, have induced them to subscribe for 
this,that and the other paper—and then, they sell them so 
very cheap, We know of some city papers, the terms of 
which are three dollars per volume, and they actually 
charge their city sabscribers, and others near bome, this 
price, but sel] the same paper at $1 per year to distant, 
| country subseribers—a price less than the paper can ac- 
tually be afforded—a price so low, that to sell them for 














Mercy was not employed inthe creation of man, but | it, to all their subscribers, would destroy the publisher 


in his salvation from sin and suffering. 


See Luke i. 67—jat once. This «ia unfair. 


Why, should subscribers ; at 


75; Rom. xi..30--38; Titus iii. 4,5,and soon. But,why home, or near home, pey more than distant ones—more 


refer to.a few, texts?, The whole. Bible, is full of testi- 


We would not wish to! undervalue worthy city! 


than a paper is worth, in. order.to enable the publisher to 
sell it to distant country subseribers, for less than it can 
be affurded? This. operates anjutiously on the country 
papers. It is an unfair and unequal competition, and 
ought to be discountenanced. | It would be a great and 


destroyed, and this is the result the city papers are seek- 
ing ‘to accomplish. . They would fain monopolize the 
whole busmess into & few mammoth establishments. 
Then, taise their prices—do all the advertising—depre- 
ciate all mercantile and manufacturing business in the 
| country, except what is owned by city residents, and 
| thus work a great‘evil to community at large, in more 
| ways than one. We are no enemy to good city papers— 
| but, in our judgment, it is the duty of the country pa- 
pers to look out for their own interests, and to endeavor 





‘| to extend their own circulation | and improve and enlarge 


their journals, instead of puffing and bringing into spe- 
cial notice the trashy, sickly, and often times demoral- 
izing publications, which are scattered broad-cast like 
autumn leaves throughout the land... And, if the people 
of the country wish to iniprove and increase the business 
in their several vicinities—if they desire mediums for ad- 
vertising—giving notices, &c. &c., and spreading intelli- 
gence—especially home intelligence—among all classes, 
it is their duty to patronize and encourage the country 
papers, This will be greatly to their advantage in many 
ways, ‘in the long sun. There is a strong tendency to 
great monopolies’ in trade and manufactures, centering in 
our cities, even to’ the injury of the country, at large—a 
strong tendency to great accumulations of wealth and 
aristocracy in these places, Gangerous.to the welfare and 
liberties of the country; therefore, this powerful tenden- 
cy should be counteracted in every honorable and proper 
manner, so as to preserve a proper balance between the 
business of the country and the city, Jt is dangerous to 
the farming, mercantile, mechanical or manufacturing 
interests of the country—dangerous to the intellectual, 
religions, social and political welfare of our country .The 
Press in our land, is a powerful engine for weal or wo; 
and the city presses are very liable to became corrupted 
—they may not have the best interests of the people at 
heart—and hence the great necessity for sustaming the 
country papers among the people, to counteract the ruin- 
ous influences of city publications—to increase home bu- 
siness and diffuse intelligence as generally and widely as 
possible. We say then, let the publishers and people of 
Vermont sustain the home Press more than they do,or have 
done, and give less support to foreign and city publica- 
tions. This will encourage home industry, euterprise and 
talent, and save thousands of dollars yearly in the State 
which are now sent out of it for foreign papers,— 
much of which never finds its way back- agais—and 
is really spent for poor, trashy. stuff. called litera- 
ture, which serves'but to corrupt and debase instead of 
instructing, purifying and elevating the public mind. We 
would, indeed, encourage the taking of a requisite num- 
ber of the best city papers, by our citizens, but not to 
give the city press the preponderance, even. to the neg- 
lect and destruction of the press of our own State; and 
the course which has been persned on this subject, by 
many of our citizens, for several years past, certainly 
tends to such a result. 
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'rumpet—New Volume. 

Last week the T'umpet commenced its 19th volume. 
Its paper and, print have always been good; but we notice 
the present sheet, is an improvement on the Jast volume 
in this respect—white, fineand firm. The print is all with 
new type and excellent. Br. Whittemore'is peculiarly 
gifted as an editor, He keeps his eye on all the moving 
| current of events in the religious and moral worlds, in 
particular, and knows how and when to..use them'to ad- 
vantage. The Trumpet is emphatically, devoted to Uni- 
versalism. It is an old paper, an able and good paper; 
\a handsome and interesting paper, and we wish it great 
| and good success in its mission of love and mercy to the 
world. Price $2 per year in advance; $2,50 at the end 
of the year. Address Thos. Whittemore, No, 87 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 





The Installation of Br, O, A. Skinner, as Pastor of 
the Orchard Street Society in the city of N.Y., took 
place on Sunday P.M., June 14th. Sermon by Br. T. J. 
Sawyer. 

A.new Post office has been established at Winooski 
Falls, ‘Chittenden co.) Wm. B.:'Hatch, PM. ° 








Serious loss to community, if the country papers were all _ 
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The Mother's Lament.: 


Written on the otcasion of the death of Charles’ Seneca 
Sirgent, son of Dr. Seneea’ Sargent, of Pittsfield, N. 
H., who deceased Sept. 20, 1845, aged. 9 years and 6 
months. Dedicated to the bereaved mother. 


BY MRS. ELIZA D. W. PARSONS. 


Hark! hear the voice of Death 
Come floating down time’s vale! 
It chills life’s vital breath, 
And turns his roses pale. 


Who is the victim now ? 
Who feels the ruthless barb ? 
Who at his feet must bow, 
And don his snowy garb? 


Is it one full of years, 
Drooping with wrinkled age, 
Whose thorn-path shines with tears, 
Shed in his pilgrimage? - 
Or crime’s fierce reckless child, 
The votary of strife, 
Whose deeds of daring wild 
Have snapt the cord of life? 


O! no, my youngest-born! 

To thee that summons comes— 
Thy sun in rosy morn, 

Sinks down among the tombs. 


To thee, the Id$t rose-bud, 
That on my bosom hung, 
And o’er my heart’s red flood, 
Its genial fragrance flung. 


And must that soft, dark eye, 
So passionless and bright, 

Like stars that gem the sky 
Be veiled in lasting night. 


Spirit that fired that eye, 
And stirred that lovely form, 
And must thy efay-shell die, 
To feed the coffin worm ? 


Goodness and purity, 

In every shade of growth, 
From greenest infancy, 

To stately flowering growth, 


Throw beanty’s splendid dress, 
O’er spirit’s mortal shrine— 

Such heavenly loveliness, ; 
My loved—my Charles, was thine! 


The freezing call of Death 
Is past—another sound 

Brings o’er his icy path, 
Balm for his wouad. 


Forth from that dreary pit, 

That hides my darling's face 
Where night and silence sit, 

Flows out the ** voice of grace.”* 


** By angel bands carest, 
That tread the golden floor, 
Thy sainted boy is blest— 
Grieved mother, mourn no more’’! 
Sweet hopes! my latest flower, 
Bright, precious treasure given, 
From earth’s bleak, cloudy bower, 
By rudest tempest driven. 


Planted in joy’s rich soil, 
By life’s unshrinking stream, 
Nursed in love’s sweetest smile, 
In fresher charms doth gleam! 


No more the changeful wreath, 
That op Time’s biow appears, 
Shall feel my sighing breath, 
Or glitter with-my tears: 


T here hangs a healing leaf, 
To soothe my spirit’s chafe— 
The thought—whatever grief 
Betide, my Charles is safe 


No earthy drops can stain 
Henceforth, his young, white soul, 
Nor sickness, fear, or pain, 
His tender nerves control. 


Life’s fitful strife is o*er, 

The dark, dread tide is past— 
Love’s shield forever more 

Is round his being cast. 


Come! father, brothers, come! 
Sad sister, dry your tears! 
From Seneca’s cold tomb 
A pillar-beam appears: 


It streams through unknown skies, 
Far from the ken of sight, 
And links our souls with him 
In chains, of holy Jight! 
Luneabargh. 


| who perished in the flames, 








- General Reform Association. 

At the Universalist State’ Convention held’ in Hingham, |° 

Mass., on the 8d inst., the following Resolvé, in trodaced 
by Br. C. H. Fay, of Roxbury, was adopted :— 


-: he Banner gives the following) quaint summary 
news :— 
“Great snp Groriovs News.—The Oregon 
Question is settled. The Treaty 1s signed by the 

*¢ Resolved, That ‘this Convention recomm end to the | President, and ratified by the Senate. The 54 °40’s 
Universalists of New England to form an Association, to | °° displeased, Senator Allen, of Ohio. has resign- 
be known as the ‘New England Universalist General | et bis place as Chairman of the Committee of For- 
Reform Association,’ which shall meet annuatly in Bos- | igo Relations, having cousidered himself insulted 
ton, during * anniversary week,’ having for its object the | by the course taken by the President and a majority 
collection of such statistical information, relative to the /of the Senate, 
various reform movements of the age, as illustrates aot, In England the Corn Bill has passed Parliament, 
only the progress of Christianity, as we understand it, and Queen Victoria has given birth to another royal 
but the best means of promoting and applying it.’’ | heir. 

Brs. C. H. Fay, T. Whittemore, E.H.Chapin, H.| , . a eh is 
Balloa, 2d, J.G. Adams, $. Cobb, A. A. Miner, J.M.| ‘THe Woot ‘rape or New Yorx.—The Buffalo 
Spear, B. B. Massey, T. G. Goddard and A. Tompkins | Advertiser of the 18th says:—“ The new clip of 
were appointed a Committee to carry the resolution into , wool begins to make its appearance ia this market, 
effect. We think well of the Proposition, especially in and the quantity of old now in the hands of holders 
the hope that that may be made the meeting where all throughout the country, though not large, is deem ed 
the contentious subjects foreign from the object of our | sufficient for the want of the manufacturers till the 
religious Associations, may be poured in for debate; and | new clip can be marketed. 
our Conventions, Associations, &c., hereafter be relieved 
of them. 
like to be placed in an attitude that shall oblige us to 
legislate for State or Nation.— Banner. 


~~ 


" The production of the 
do A et holt Seah jarticle has been gradually increasing from year to 

en we go to an ecciesiastica’ body we dis- | vear, and it is now evident, beyond question, that 
|the amount raised in this country is more than is 
| wanting for home consumption, consequently we 
‘ | must look abroad for a market for the excess. That 

New Preacuers.—Br. Pingree announces through |» fair export trade could be carried on in the article 
the Star in the West, a new preacher, Br. J. Aiken, of if it can be obtained at a reasonable price, and the 
Big Spring, Kentucky. He has been engaged in School | qualities are selected with care for the adaptation to 
Teaching, but proposes to devote himself wholly to the | a prety of English manufacturers, there can be no 


ministry. The Star alse contains a notice of the inten- | 


tion of a Br. Thomas A. Freeman to apply for Fellow-| In Pittsburgh there is a large establishment solely 
ship at the next session of the Miami Association. ‘|for the makiag of iron vessels. An iron steam fri- 
| gate to be ealled the Alleghany, is nearly completed 
| there. 
‘Vews Items. 


Ne 























Jroytpee | It is said that the Mexican soldiers carry corn in 
i i portable mill stones, grinding their cora 

Appauuinc Catamity ix Quenec! One Hundred |8°*'% 9 : F . : : 

Lives supposed to be lost—Forty-siz Bodies recover- — — ee oe 

ed!—From the Quebec Mercury of the 13th we have | wa! 


the following painful intelligence of the burning of | i f ‘hited | 
the ‘Theatre Royal, and loss of a hundred persons | warrant of distress for rent, and prohibited any lease 


‘The fire was oceasion- |°2 B& hereafter made for a longer period than ten 


ed, it is said, by the upsetting of a camphene lamp, | years. 
hy which the stage was set on fire. The perform-| = 
ances were an exhibition of Harrison’s Chemical 
Dioramas, and the house had been densely crowded, | | 
some having left before the disaster. ‘The Mercury 
says: 

‘* A rush was at once maile to the staircase lead- ‘ * - 
ing from the boxes, by those who, in the excitewent| Te Editor will preach in Northfield next Sabbath. 
of the moment, forgo: the other passages of egress,| Br. G. 8. Guernsey will preach in East Barnard on the 

* In an incredibly short space of time the whole | 4th Sabbath in June. 
of the interior of the building was enveloped in one | Br. G. S. Guernsey will preach in Hancock on the 2d 
sheet of flame—the newly erected platform covering | Sabbath in July, and not on the 4th Sabbath in June. 
the pit, and communicating at each end with the| Br. R. Streeter will preach at West Topsham the 2d 
stage and boxes, favored the progress of the flames. | Sabbath in July. . 

“The writer of this article was one of the earli-| gr. £. ¢. Payne appoints to preach in Fairfield the 
est on the spot, and preseut at the closing moiments | fourth Sabbath in June and once ia two weeks thereafter 
of the hapless beings who perished from their over | uatil further notice is given. 
exertions to escape. The staircase communicating! py. E. ¢. Payne and $. W. Squire will exchange labors 
with the boxes was a steep one, and we are of the | the first Sabbath in July. 
opinion it had fallen from the weight of those who| 9. warnenisto fy iy Rest: Mentaeli t Sund 
crowded upon it. Atleast such was our opinion at pas Sue EL taeda came oe 

Br. Warren will preach in Williamstown the Ist and 


the moment. 2d Sund f Jul 
‘*One foot was interposed between the hapless | primes alge h ne : 
crowd and eternity! and an that space we, with five | Br. Warren appoints to preach at Montpelier Centre 


or six others stood, the fierce flames playing around | 0 the 3d Sunday of July. 

us, and the dense smoke repelling all efforts to extri-| Br. V. G. Wheelock will preach at East Calais the 2d 
cate. As far back as we could see there was a sea | Sabbath in July. 

of heads, of writhing bodies and outstretehed arms. | oo 
Noise there was none—hbut few moans escaped the 
doomed. At the extreme end in view prere ese fa- 

ces Calin and resigned; persons, who, from the fune- | POE, TA BRO. ts HN 2 

real veil of smoke wich gradually ensbrouded thei |, 18 Montpelier, June 17. by Rev. Mr. Templeton, Mr. 
appeared calinly to drop into eternal sleep. | Lucius Cummings to Mise Lucina Ellis. 


: fe . | In Palmyra, N. ¥., on the morning of the 18th, by 
** By our side was one brother striving to extricate ws Ay “ ed y 
another, but abandonment was unavoidable. One | Rev. Mr. Fisher, Maj Charica G. Lastman, Editor of the 


poor creature at our feet offered his entire worldly Wy seo agp of: shin: aillagn, and: Gusap 6: Babeda, 
wealth for his rescue; the agonizing expression of | In Calais, June 18th, by Rev. L. Warren, Mr. Abdial 
the faces before us, can never be effaced from our | Kent, Esq:, and Miss Fanny Curtis, both of Calais. 

memory. i In Shoreham, June 3, by Rev. K. Haven, Mr. Cyrus 

** The flames at the time were above and around | Brush, of Salisbury, to Miss Phebe A. Eldridge, of Mid- 
us:—but human aid was of no avail—in five minutes | dlebury. Same day, by the same, Mr. Alonzo Robinson, 
from the time of which we make mention, the imass | to Miss Janett R. Treadway, both of Shoreham, 
of human beings who had but a shortiaterval previ-| In Swanzey, N. H., May 13, by Rev. J. Hemphill, Mr. 
ous been in the enjoyment of a full and active life, | John S. Thayer, of Hinsdale, and Miss Jane A. Stratton, 
were exposed to our view a mass of calcined bones. | of Swanzey. 

“ Up to this hour forty-six bodies have been re-| 
covered from the ruins. Most of them have been 
recovered; a greater loss of life than in the two 
dread conflagration of last summer. Sad wailing 
pervades the city.” 


SN en ee eee 


The New York Legislature has abolished the 





Appointments. 


Br. W. Livingston will preach at South Woodstock the 
| 4th instead of the 3d Sabbath in June. 
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Warried. 





eee 


Died. 

in Montpelier, June 15,fsaac8. Tahor, aged 54 years. 
He suffered much, but he has gone where ** The wicked 
cease from troubling; and the weary are at rest 
And they hear net the voice of the oppressor.”’ 


OTICE.—This certifies, that Ihave given my son, James 
N W. Crosby, his-timé during the remainder of his minority, 
and shal! nei pay his debts nor claim his wages after thrs 
date. . AMOS CROSBY. 
Daxbury, June 23d, 1846. ow 
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At the Demoeratic Convention, held in this village, 
last week, the fullowing candidates for State officers 
were nominated:—For Governor, Hon: Joun Smiru, 
of St. Albans. For Lieut. Governor, Gen. Truman 
B, Ransom, of Norwich. For Treasurer, Danier 
Batpwin, Esg., af Montpelier. 
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(From the N,.¥. Christian Messenger.) 
¢ The. Beauty. of. Forgiveness, 

BY MISS ELIZABETH D. POPE. 
Forgivéless is divine ;' dnd'ob, how transcendantly 
beautiful ! Yet many forget to exercise this most 
precious trait of the human heart, while others give 
it only.a partial application in the many trials and 
vicisitudes of life ; believing tha: there ure some 
faults among mankind which it would be cri:ne to 
forgive. 

We rejoice, however, that we have among us .ma- 
ny great and noble souls, who recognize forgiveness 
as @ means of reformation. Mr. Hargrave was one 
of those bright stars in the shining galaxy of human 
society, that are ever ready to cheer and encourage 
the unfortunate with a pleasant smile and kind word 
and yield timely relief to poverty and distress, ‘The 
beggar never turned from his door with the pangs 0 
hunger gnawing at his heart-strings, nor the grie 
wortn, without feeling the burden of care and sorrow 
lifted from their spirits; nor did he relieve those 
only, who came to him for assistance ; he searched 
for the sorrow stricken that he might pour into their 


¢ happy, fora time at least. 
r| Surround me with the luxuries to which f had been | sinning.’ 
accustomed from early childhood ; bis health, (al-| 


for intelligence, nobleviess; and generosity of spirit, 
and.] had Jearned, to feel-for him an unconquerable 
regard—our faith was plighted. 1 had not dreamed 
that my father would or could object to oar marria 
as his character was unexceptionable ; but alas! he 
was r. . My. father’s rage, knew-no_ bounds. when 
solicited to, sanction our .anions » Henry. was forbid- 
en to.enter his-house, andl was. told to forget bim 
—but alas! that was. impossible. 
that we met in private, and after a long and severe 
struggle in pe ae between love and duty to my 
parent, and affection for my betrothed, | consented 
to a private marriage 5 believing my father could not 
long cherish feelings of resentment towards his only 
\child... ‘Phe result showed Iwas mistaken, All at- 
| tempts on iy part at reconciliation have been met 
|} with haughty silence, One act of disobedience has 
forever steeled his heart against me. Had it not been 
for the bitter reflection, that in gaining a husband | 
‘hud fost a father, we might have been comparatively 
Henry struggled hard to 





ways delicate,) gave way to.unremitting toil, and in 
an agony of spirit which language, however eloquent 
would fail to portray, | saw him clasped in, death’s 





Suffice it to say, | 


- 


stricken widow+swas his ddeghter § the same bright 
being who, hat years before lent so a sweet charin to 
bis on desolate aint. joyless home. ; 

) When Mr. H,. had ceased speaking, the Judge rose 
from his seat and said—‘b will go with You. | would 
fain see her of whom,you speak, and if she he wor- 
thy, my protection shall be given her.’ 

_ A few minutes sufficed to bring them to the dwell- 
ing of Mrs. Pierce, A gentle kaock from Mr. Har- 
i grave brought little Amy to the door. Judge Mars- 
jton started as she stood before him, radiant with 
| beauty, purity and :truth—the exact image of his 
‘long lost daughter, It.required but a glance for each 
|to recognize each other. One moment of agonized 
| hesitation and Mrs. Pierce had thrown her arm a- 
jround the neck of the relenting old man, and the 
words ‘ My father’-—* my daughter’—sent a thrill of 
delight to the heart of each. 

| § My father, am I forgiven?’ 

| Forgiven, Ellen?? Methinks *tis T who should 
'ask forgiveness. You was ‘ more sinned against than 
Henry was every way worthy of you.— 

Oh! I have deeply injured you, my daughter, but [ 

feel that Lam forgiven. | Lave inany times longed 
ito clasp you to my heart; but pride forbade that I 
Should recall you, my poor stricken one. © ‘This sim- 








‘iey arms. Thad borne the agony of my father with ple act of niutual forgiveness has imparted to me 
and many grateful hearts in the god city of ‘ broth- jcultmmess ; I had sulsmitted fo the evils attending the more happiness than lt have enjoyed since that fatal 
erly love’ can attest to his active charities. ‘ae of poverty and obscurity which FE had chosen | hour m which € banished you from my presence.— 
it wasa bleak December night in the year 18—, without murmur ; but this last—greatest—grief was But you will go with me now—you and your sweet 
the piercing wind seemed to congeal the very heart’s | too much for my almost bursting heart. ‘Ta see him, chill—and the gorgeous home which for eight long 
the chosen of my affections—Aim on whoin I had | years has been to me dreary as the prison house, 


bosoms -the all-bealing balfi of human sympathy ; 





blood, as Mr. Hargrave, with a spiritof benevolence | 


worthy of a Howard, traversed tbe nearly deserted 
streets of Philadelphia, that he might selieve any 
whom hard hearted avarice, penury or intemperauce 
had thrust out on that bitter cold night. As he was 
passing through one of those miserable alleys, wit 
which our large cities abound, one of those dark and 


wretched lanes into which the heartless throng who | 


worship at fashion’s shrine never think of entering, 
his footsteps were suddenly arrested by a sweet 
childish voice, exclaiming in touching tones of pa- 
thetic pleading, that might have thrilled the hardest 
heart, ‘Charity, in the name of mercy; my mother 
dies of hunger.’ O, it was a touching sight, that 
frail, shivering child, with her dark earnest eyes up- 
turned, as if pleading for the protection of heaven, 
at the same time that she asked charity of her fellow 
man ! 

Mr. Hargrave stepped not to question whether it 
was his particular duty. to shield the unfortunate 
child before bim, but with her threaded the dark 
street in quest of her wretched home, She pointed 
out to him a dim light in the upper story of a dilapi- 
dated building, towards which they anxiously hast- 
ened. So eager was Mr. Hargrave to du good, that 
he scarcely noticed the creaking of the stairs which 
shook beneath his feet, but passed on antil a door 
was opened by the child; and the words—* My: moth- 
er’—brought Mr. Hargrave to a stand. Ah, thought 
he, the wealthy may talk of poverty, but they cannot 
realize what itis. On'a pallet of straw, in one corn- 
er of the room, lay an emaciated woman, beautiful 
sull, notwithstanding she bad been assailed by pov- 
erty, hunger and distress. .A Jow stool and a sortof 
box, which served the double office of chair and ta- 
ble, were the only fixtures of which the apartment 
could boast. ‘The faint flickering of the smouldering 


fire seemed but to, render the cold more piercing, and | 


shed a pale and sickly light over the abode of pov- 
erty and wretchedness. 

‘The child advanced fo the bedside of her mother 
and said—in low musical tones—* Mother, the Doc- 
tor would not come. He said he could not live with- 
out inoney, and must attend to those who could pay 
for his services ; and O, mother; he looked so coldly 
on me, and spoke so harshly, it almost broke my 
heart! And then [ went out into the streets and 
asked charity of the passers-by,.till my heart ached, 
and my blood seemed frozen ; but here is a kind gen- 
tleman, who, fam sure, will aid us.’ 

The tear of pity moistened the eye ot Mr. Har- 
grave while listening to the voice of little Anny 
Pierce. ‘Tears were not all he gave ! He left them 
not tilla physician had been summoned to the bed- 
side of Mrs, Pierce ; such nourishinent provided as 
she greatly needed, and a bright fire sparkled on the 
hearth, diffusing light and warmth through the be- 
fore cheerless apartment. Buta few days passed, 
ere Mrs: Pierce had so far recovered her strength, as 
to be able to relate her history’ to him who had so 
kindly befriended her. 

‘ Mine,’ said she, “is a sad tate of disobedience,— 
My father (Mr- H., started.on hearing her pronounce 
the name of one of the most wealthy men of the ci- 


ty,) Judge Marston, in early life, surrounded me dwelling where she has toiled day and night to sup- 
with.all.the luxuries.that-wealth.coukd.procure....No, port herself and her chiid; her husband having been 
not one «lesire dead something nore than two years.’ 


pains were spared in my, education ; : 
of my heart left ungratified ; to me life ever, wore la 


coleur de rose; 1 thought not that poverty and mise-| strained his emotio 


ry, such as’I have-since endured, could exist. Am 
my yOung associates Henry Pietté’ was Conspit 


| lavished so much deep, undying love, suddenly 
|' snatched from me was too, too much. For a time I 
| was nearly stupified with my overwhelming sorrow; 
| but my helpless condition, together with that of my 


| protection, roused me to action. Two long weary 
| years Isupported myself and my child by the ait of 
| stared me in the face, 
iny life to you.’ 
|| What a volume of sorrow, summed up in a few 
| brief words ! And can it be shat man is so, unfor- 
|giving? *Tis even so. e who expects forgiveness 
‘at the bands of his heavenly Father for his many 
| wilful transgressions, often refuses to overlook the 
slightest act of disobedience in his fellow creatures, 
forgetting that he is depriving himself of much fer- 
vent happiness in refusing to follow the shining ex- 
jample of our persecuted Saviour. ‘The unbounded 
| delight resulting from forgiveness is mutual ; the for- 
| given and forgiving spirit are equally benefitted, by 
| the exercise of a trait so ennobling to the human 
; heart. Who then will not forgive, even as they would 
_be forgive i by their Father in Heaven? 





my needle ; but at length sickness came, and hunger 
I believe, under God, | owe 


| shall become the ark of peace anid safety to the wea- 
ry, wandering dove.’ 

‘Yes, my father, f will go with you. And though 
jhe whom I so idolized bas gone to the sleep which 


h | child, now dependent on me alone for support and | knows no waking, I will try to be happy in the af- 


| fection of my father and ebild.’ 





‘The face of Mr. Hargrave was radiant with smiles 
of gratified benevolence. He saw Ellen and her 
beautiful lithe daughter reinstated in the affections 
sand home of hee futher, and went on his way re- 
| Joicing. 


| Middlefield, N.Y. 














BETTER THAN EVER! 

. a late fire in the building occupied by the Subscriber, 

has occasioned a thoroug) change in the Stock of his 
store, and he is now ready to answer with promptness the or- 
ders of his customers and friends, in all the variety of Denom- 
inational, ‘i‘wological, and Sabbath School and Social Library 
books. He has new editions of the numerous works published 
by himself, and can furnish them in all desirable quantities at 
the lowest prices. ‘his estabiisment was 


THE FIRS'T SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY 


for the Universalist denomination, and the original design of 





While Mrs. Pierce was relating her tale of grief, | 
| tnother and different scene was enacted in a differ- 
;ent part of the city. The elegant mansion of Judge 

Marston looked dark and lonely, save one apartinent, 
Which was brillvintly lighted. It was a splendidly 
| decorated room—the library of that solitary old man 
| —but its occupant looked’ sad and dejected. Volume. 
after volume had been thrown aside, after a vain ef- 
| fort to divert the wearied mind with reading, and he 
|now paced the apartment with hurried steps. It was 
| the anniversary of the death of his wife, and of the 
| birth of his cast-off daughter, No, wonder that he 
he was agitated to an intense degree. No wonder 
that the bitter waters of memory overwhelmed his 
soul from a fountain of agonizing, and remorseful 
feelings. Every moment his excitement and agita- 


gathering acceptable and useful works has been carried out 
with an unabating energy and diligence. ‘This is a deparment 
in which Experience is of peculiar vatue. as there are 50 many 
books with prepossessing pretentions, which are unsuitable for 
a place in our Sabbath School iibraries, embracing, as they do, 
senuments which injuriously modify their moral influence, and 
thus counteract the labor of the Teacher Personal devotion, 
for many years, to this depaitment.ot his. business, gives the 
Subscriber a peculiar claim upon those who are anxious to 
secure the best publications for School and othér Libranes, 
especially where but small sums are tobe expended. making 
the excellence of the books, peculiarly important, The Sub- 
scriber has an acquaintance with juvenile works, snd his facil- 
ities for obtaining the dest, beyond any other pereon in Boston, 
and hesitates not to say that he can select to the best advantage 
for any Society, whether tlie ‘sum to be expended is small or 
large, leaving it always with the persons purchasing to retain 
or exchange, with perfect freedom, the selection sent. Libra- 
rians, of Committees will please be careful to send,1. A 








tion seemed to increase ; he seized his hat and cane, 
resolved to seek relief in the open air, At that mo- 
ment the door bell rang violently, and Mr. Hargrave | 
was announced. 

‘ Ah,’ said the Judge, ‘ never was friend more. tru- 
ly welcome than you are. Mr. H, I have felt excess- | 
ive lonely this evening, and was going to try wheth- 
er a walk would not exhilarate my saddened spirits.’ 

‘And [have come on an errand of mercy; [ am 
here, Judge Marston, to solicit your aid, in behalf of 
a poor suffering woman.’ 

‘Tam ever realy to aid the worthy unfortunate.— 
Where does the woman you speak of reside ? Has 
she a husband and children ? Do you know any- 
thing of her history ? What is her name?’ These 
questions were asked in a hurried and agitated man- 
ner, A chord of tender feeling had been touched in 
the heart of that stern old man. Might not she, his 
| beautiful daughter, might not she, too, be asking 
| charity of strangers—the thought was agony. 
| *Her name from motives of ‘delicacy, 1 am unwil- 

ling to disclose. Her history I will relate to you, 
jand then if you desire it, [will guide you to the 





It. was with the utmost difficulty. that the. Judge re- 
ined My while a he simple, 
tale we have related. Suffering whispered hito that, 
the suffering woman—the tailing ‘mother ‘and! grief- 








cotalogue of books in their library ; 2. he sum to be expend- 
ed; and 3. ‘The average ages of the Scholars, for whom the 
books are intended. Where volumes are desired for Teachers’ 
library or department, let the fact be stated, and the books will 
be selected accordingly. in this department of his business, 
the Subscriber relies upon his peculiar and extensive facilities 
to answer ali orders with the fullest satisfaction. He has sup- 
plied hundreds of libraries year after year, and solicits orders 
to any amount. ((} All orders should be sent directly to him, 
to insure the most advantageous returns. 


A TOMPKINS, 
Boston, April 1. 1846 [41 3m 38 Cornhill 
HE MAGAZINES for June can be obtained at Somer- 
by’s 13 State street. All splendidly embellished. 
@\ INGLE copies of MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS of 
NS) the latest dates constan tly forsale at 13 State street. 
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'l'eRMS.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1.50 per annum 
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